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ABSTRACT 



The correlation between a noncustodial father and child 
poverty suggests that father involvement and support are critical pieces of 
the puzzle for reducing child poverty. Regular child support provides an 
income supplement to families leaving welfare and can prevent families' 
initial descent into poverty. This issue brief is intended to introduce child 
advocates to the demographics of low- income fathers, the initiatives aimed at 
increasing their payment of child support, and the resources available to 
support these initiatives. The brief also provides a context for assessing 
the potential of these initiatives to improve the well-being of children. 

Many noncustodial fathers are not "deadbeat" but "deadbroke, " with 35 percent 
of the nation's 9.5 million noncustodial fathers categorized as low- income. 
The brief summarizes findings from the Parents' Fair Share (PFS) 
demonstration program, which indicated it had few significant effects on the 
employment and earnings of low- income men, and therefore on increased child 
support. Despite disappointing results of this project, the brief suggests 
policy and program changes from current methods of child support enforcement. 
These changes include: (1) ensuring that child support orders and arrears are 

consistent with ability to pay; (2) increasing child support pass-throughs 
and disregards; (3) subsidizing child support payments; (4) providing 
employment -related services to low- income noncustodial parents; and (5) 
extending the Earned Income Tax Credit to noncustodial fathers. Lastly, the 
brief summarizes state and federal funding sources for initiatives intended 
to improve the ability of low- income noncustodial fathers to support their 
children financially. (Contains 22 references and 45 notes.) (EV) 
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T he role of noncustodial fathers in supporting their 
children has traditionally been recognized only in 
child support policy. Government has engaged in 
child support enforcement since the mid 1970s, pri- 
marily to recoup the cost of providing cash assistance 
to poor families. Policymakers have recently recognized that 
regular child support payments are ah important income 
supplement to families transitioning off of welfare. The 
1996 welfare reform law, the Personal Responsibility and 
Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act (PRWORA) 6 , bol- 
stered child support enforcement. Since then, increasing 
numbers of federal and state policymakers have recognized 
that expanding eligibility for welfare benefits to low-income 
fathers may improve the employment prospects of these 
fathers and, thus, enable them to better support their chil- 
dren. The result is unprecedented sums of public money 
available to initiatives aimed at noncustodial fathers. 
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ingle “ welfare mothers ” dominate images of pover- 
ty. And for good reason: in 1996, single mothers 
and their children were 35% of the poverty population 
but only 10% of the total population. 1 Thus, it is no 
surprise that single mothers and their children make up 
over 85% of the welfare caseload. 2 The disproportion- 
ately high percentage of single mothers on welfare 
reflects a correlation between child poverty and father 
absence . In 1997, 75% of nonpoor children lived with 
their biological father, but only 35% of poor children 
lived with theirs. 3 The poverty rate for children in sin- 
gle-parent families was 46 % in contrast to 10% in two- 
parent families.* Despite this correlation, welfare policy 




Regular child support provides an income supplement to 
families leaving welfare and can prevent families’ initial 
descent into poverty. In 1995, 23% of AFDC families cited 
divorce or separation as the reason for their children’s 
poverty. 7 Children benefit financially when fathers pay their 
support obligations, and children benefit emotionally from 
the involvement of their fathers in their lives. 8 Though it is 
not clear which is the cause and which is the efFect, fathers 
who are actively involved in their children’s lives are more 
likely to pay child support than are their uninvolved coun- 
terparts. 9 



This paper is intended to introduce child advocates to the 
demographics of low-income fathers, the initiatives aimed 
at increasing their payment of child support, the resources 
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has long ignored the behavior of fathers in favor of 
attempts to alter the behavior and employment 
prospects of poor single mothers. 5 



available to support these initiatives, and provide a context for 
assessing their potential to improve the well-being of children. 
Fatherhood initiatives have yet to be proven effective in increas- 
ing the amount of money available to or well-being of children. 
Until they are more thoroughly evaluated, fatherhood initia- 
tives should not be allowed to replace more proven methods of 
supplementing or growing the income available to low-income 
custodial families. 
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Not Deadbeat but Deadbroke 

T he nation’s child support system 
was designed to enforce payment 
by “deadbeat dads,” fathers able 
but unwilling to financially sup- 
port their children. As govern- 
ment collection efforts have become 
more sophisticated, collections have 
steadily increased. However, evidence 
suggests that 35% of the nation’s 9.5 
million noncustodial fathers are them- 
selves low-income (have incomes below 
200% of poverty). Three million are eli- 
gible for food stamps and 2 million lack 
full time, year round employment. 10 
These fathers are not “deadbeat,” but 
“deadbroke.” Indeed, research suggests 
that these fathers would pay if they had 
adequate employment. 11 

Low-income noncustodial fathers face 
many of the same barriers to employ- 
ment as “welfare mothers.” They are 
disproportionately people of color, 
and many are poorly educated, lack 
literacy skills, have criminal records, 
or live far from employment opportu- 
nities. Some are incarcerated. 
Nonetheless, more than two-thirds of 
low-income noncustodial fathers 
work. However, their jobs are often 
low paying, lack benefits, or are tem- 
porary positions. 12 

The data suggests that most children 
of low-income mothers also have 
low-income noncustodial fathers. In 
1990, about 2.2 million custodial 
mothers were poor and did not 
receive child support; a similar num- 
ber of noncustodial fathers were low- 
income and failed to pay child sup- 
port that same year. Furthermore, 
the demographic characteristics of 
poor custodial mothers are very sim- 
ilar to those of low-income noncus- 
todial fathers. Both groups are 
young, disproportionately African- 
American, and have limited educa- 
tional experiences. 13 



Research Suggests That 
There Are No Easy Answers 

I n June 1995, President Clinton 
issued a memorandum encourag- 
ing the heads of executive depart- 
ments and agencies to support the 
role of fathers in families. 14 This 
new federal emphasis on fatherhood 
combined with a desire to reduce the 
reliance of low-income mothers on 
public assistance increased support for 
initiatives aimed at improving the 
long-term earning potential of low- 
income noncustodial dads as a means 
of increasing payment of child 
support. Unfortunately, the 
limited research that has 
been done on support- 
ing noncustodial 
parents suggests this 
to be no easy task. 



tent basis, and (3) assume a fuller and 
more responsible parental role. 
Participating fathers were offered peer 
support, employment and training servic- 
es, and voluntary mediation with the cus- 
todial parent. While parents participated 
in PFS services, the child support system 
temporarily lowered their obligation to 
pay support. When a parent found 
employment, child support enforcement 
staff were supposed to raise the support 
order to an appropriate level. 

PFS was implemented in 7 sites 17 and 
involved more than two thousand 
participants. 




Forty-three states 
report engaging in or 
planning strategies to 
help fathers be better 
economic providers 
for their children. 15 
Many grassroots and 
faith-based organiza- 
tions have long dedicated 
themselves to similar goals. 

Despite growing levels of 
interest and acuvity, Parents’ 

Fair Share is the only program 
intended to improve the employment 
prospects and child support payments 
of noncustodial parents which has been 
rigorously evaluated. 16 

The Parents’ Fair Share (PFS) 
Demonstration tested a new approach to 
child support enforcement for low- 
income fathers. In exchange for current 
and future cooperation with the child 
support system, a partnership of local 
organizations offered noncustodial 
fathers services designed to help them 
(1) find more stable and better-paying 
jobs, (2) pay child support on a consis- 

3 



Children 
live with parents, 
be it mom or dad. 
Policies designed to increase 
the income of the non- 
custodial parent are not only 
unproven but are also very 
indirect approaches to 
supporting children. 



— Tamara Lucas 
Copeland, 
President , NACA 



The Manpower 
Demonstration Research 
Corporation’s (MDRC) 
evaluation of PFS 
reports that it had few 
significant effects on 
the employment and 
earnings of low- 
income men. MDRC 
has not yet released 
' findings on whether 
PFS increased fathers’ 

! interactions with their 
children or their contri- 
bution of informal sup- 
port. However, when child 
support officers conducted 
initial outreach and review prior 
to referral to PFS, noncustodial fathers 
made more payments to the child sup- 
port agency than parents subject to tra- 
ditional child support enforcement. 

The extra outreach and case review 
uncovered previously unreported 
employment, allowing the child support 
agency to institute wage withholding. 
Separate from the effects of this extra 
outreach effort, a larger number of par- 
ents referred to the PFS services paid 
child support than would have paid in 
the absence of access to the program. 
Across all seven sites combined, the 
number of parents who paid support 
during the follow-up quarters increased 
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by 4.5 - 7.5 percentage points. However 
these impacts on child support were 
mainly the results of substantial impacts 
in three of the seven sites. 18 In some 
quarters there were also statistically sig- 
nificant increases in average payments 
in these three sites. In the remaining 
four sites, impacts on child support pay- 
ments were sporadic and generally not 
statistically significant. Similarly, only in 
two sites 19 , did referral to PFS increase 
the percentage of parents who worked 
at some point during the follow-up, but 
no site produced a statistically signifi- 
cant increase in overall earnings. In 
summary, PFS produced small increases 
in the amount and likelihood of child 
support payments but without a corre- 
sponding increase in fathers’ employ- 
ment and earnings. 

Despite disappointing results, the PFS 
evaluation suggests several policy and 
program changes from current meth- 
ods of child support enforcement. The 
PFS intake and referral process 
increased the number of fathers mak- 
ing child support payments, suggesting 
that child support enforcement agen- 
cies should not discount the possibility 
of payments from parents without 
known employment. In addition, the 
sites experiencing the most success 
coordinated child support enforcement 
and social service delivery to a greater 
degree than did their less successful 
counterparts. Advocates should thus 
support investments in teambuilding 
and policies which encourage collabo- 
ration among agencies. 

The PFS results also suggest a lack of 
“fit” between what PFS offered - peer 
support, job search, and training servic- 
es - and the needs of many PFS partici- 
pants. Many PFS participants were 
already employed. Those who were not 
already employed were usually more 
interested in immediate job search assis- 
tance than in skills building. In the 



future, programs aimed at low-income 
noncustodial parents should experi- 
ment with new combinations of work 
and skill-building services to ensure that 
parents have their immediate need for 
income met as well as their long term 
need for wage progression. 

Policy Options for 
Improving Likelihood of 
Child Support Payment 

here are two categories of policy 
options for increasing child sup- 
port payments reaching the custo- 
dial parent. The first category 
consists of reforms within the 
child support system and the second 
consists of interventions aimed more 
directly at noncustodial parents. 20 

Child Support 
Enforcement Reforms 

Ensure that Child Support Orders and 
Arrears are Consistent With Ability to 
Pay - Judges do not always base child 
support awards on the income of the 
noncustodial parent. Unrealistic expec- 
tations of a father’s ability to pay sup- 
port orders or arrears may dissuade 
low-income fathers from entering the 
formal child support system. Child 
advocates should encourage lawmakers 
to assess whether child support 
enforcement policies treat low-income 
noncustodial fathers fairly. The follow- 
ing are examples of policies which take 
into account ability to pay: periodic 
reevaluations of the amount of the 
child support order, canceling arrears 
incurred while the father is incarcerat- 
ed, or facilitating parental agreements 
to forgive arrears. Child advocates may 
also want to promote guidelines for 
establishment of child support orders 
that ensure that low-income noncusto- 
dial parents do not pay a greater per- 
centage of their income than their high- 
er income counterparts. 21 





Increase Child Support Pass-Throughs 
and Disregards - It is hypothesized that 
fathers are more willing to pay child 
support when they see a direct benefit 
for their children. However, most states 
currently retain at least a portion of 
child support payments made on 
behalf of custodial families receiving 
public assistance. State and federal gov- 
ernment justify these policies as reim- 
bursement for public assistance pay- 
ments. The 1996 welfare law, PRWO- 
RA, repealed a requirement that states 
pass through and disregard the first 
$50 in child support payments to cus- 
todial parents and their children receiv- 
ing welfare before retaining any child 
support as reimbursement. “Pass- 
through” refers to the amount of child 
support collected that the state gives to 
the custodial parent. “Disregard” refers 
to the amount of child support ignored 
when calculating eligibility for or 
amount of cash assistance benefits. 
When child support is passed through, 
the direct benefit to the child(ren) is 
obvious to both the custodial and non- 
custodial parents. When payments are 
not made, children suffer. Disregarding 
part or all of the support effectively 
increases the amount of welfare bene- 
fits available to the custodial family. 

Since the passage of welfare reform, thir- 
ty-three states have eliminated the pass- 
through completely. Wisconsin is the 
only state which passes through and 
disregards the entire amount of child 
support paid by the noncustodial father 
to the custodial mother and their chil- 
dren. 22 However, at least two bills have 
been introduced in the U.S. Senate 
which would encourage states to pass 
through child support collections to 
TANF families. 23 

In conjunction with an increased pass- 
through, states should expand their 
child support disregards, allowing cus- 
todial families to retain a greater per- 
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centage of child support paid. In cal- 
culating the cash assistance payment, 
the state could establish a fixed flat 
amount to be disregarded, provide a 
disregard equal to a specified percent- 
age of the monthly child support col- 
lections (e.g., 50 percent) or combine 
these two approaches. Another possi- 
bility is for states to treat payments 
received from noncustodial parents in 
the same manner as they now treat the 
earnings of custodial parents, i.e., 
make them subject to the same 
income disregards. 24 

Subsidize Child Support Payments - 
If states matched the amount of child 
support paid by low-income fathers, it 
might increase the incentive for those 
fathers to pay their child support. 
Advocates could work with policymak- 
ers to determine the range of subsidy 
levels, the income range for eligibility 
of noncustodial parents, and a plan to 
phase out the subsidy as the noncusto- 
dial parents income rises. 25 

Interventions Aimed at 
Noncustodial Parents 

Provide Employment-Related Services to 
Low-Income Noncustodial Parents - Low- 
income noncustodial parents face many 
of the same barriers to employment as 
their custodial counterparts. However, 
until recendy, many federally-funded job 
training programs were limited to custo- 
dial parents of children on welfare. 
Research suggests that low-income 
fathers who do not pay child support 
would pay if they had adequate employ- 
ment. 26 If noncustodial fathers could 
raise their earnings through employ- 
ment and training programs, it would 
improve their capacity to financially 
support their children. 

Extend the Earned Income Tax Credit to 
Noncustodial Fathers - While our current 
tax system provides substantial tax 
relief to low-income working parents 
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who reside with their children, it offers 
no similar tax relief to noncustodial 
fathers who pay their child support. 

If noncustodial parents are financially 
responsible for their children, they 
should also receive any financial bene- 
fits related to having children. 27 NACA 
member Children’s Defense Fund- 
Minnesota has been advocating for an 
expansion of their state’s Working 
Family Tax Credit to noncustodial 
parents who pay their child support. 28 

Resources Available to 
Support Noncustodial Fathers 

P olicymakers have recently turned 
their attention and some atten- 
dant funding to the support of 
low-income noncustodial fathers. 
Because little is known about 
effective programming to aid noncus- 
todial fathers, child advocates should 
be wary of policies that divert funding 
from programs with a history of 
improving custodial family income to 
those aimed at noncustodial fathers. 
However, when funds are dedicated to 
fatherhood or noncustodial parent ini- 
tiatives, child advocates should assist 
policymakers to develop programs 
which build on previous research. 
Furthermore, child advocates should 
encourage policymakers to devote the 
resources necessary to conduct rigor- 
ous evaluations of the programs so 
that what is learned can be incorpo- 
rated into future program design. 
Child advocates should familiarize 
themselves with the sources of fund- 
ing available to fatherhood initiatives 
so that they can understand any 
tradeoffs inherent in promoting these 
programs. The following section sum- 
marizes state and federal funding 
sources for initiatives intended to 
improve the ability of low-income 
noncustodial fathers to support their 
children financially. 



Welfare to Work 

Support for noncustodial parents is cur- 
rendy available through the Department 
of Labor’s (DOL) Welfare to Work 
(WtW) program. 29 In 1997, WtW was 
authorized to provide $3 billion over 
two years to assist states and communi- 
ties in moving the hardest-to-employ 
welfare recipients and noncustodial par- 
ent into unsubsidized jobs and econom- 
ic self-sufficiency. In FY 1998, 40 of the 
44 states receiving formula grants 
pledged to serve noncustodial parents 
with their state WtW funds. Several 
states, including Missouri, Wisconsin, 
and Nevada, have targeted all or a signifi- 
cant majority of their WtW funds to 
serve noncustodial parents. Fifty-four 
WtW competitive grants also serve non- 
custodial parents, with 21 focusing pri- 
marily on this population. In September, 
1999, the DOL awarded a third round of 
competitive grants. At least 18 of the 64 
grantees have pledged to serve noncusto- 
dial parents. 30 Congress recently passed 
legislation which expands eligibility crite- 
ria to allow WtW grantees to serve 
greater numbers of hard-to-employ wel- 
fare recipients and noncustodial parents 
of low-income children. Though general- 
ly supportive of expanding WtW eligibili- 
ty criteria, progressive organizations have 
criticized the legislation for creating eligi- 
bility disparities favoring noncustodial 
parents, who are most often male, over 
custodial parents. 31 

Federal Temporary Assistance 
for Needy Families Funds 

In addition to WtW, it is also possible to 
serve noncustodial parents under the 
Temporary Assistance to Needy Families 
block grant (TANF). The final regula- 
tions clarified this somewhat, but sub- 
stantial discretion remains in the hands 
of states. 

Unless otherwise prohibited, a state 
may spend TANF funds in any manner 
reasonably calculated to accomplish a 
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purpose of TANF, The four purposes 
are to: 

1. provide assistance to needy families 
so that the children may be cared 
for in their homes or in the homes 
of relatives; 

2. end the dependency of needy par- 
ents on government benefits by 
promoting job preparation, work, 
and marriage; 

3. prevent and reduce the incidence 
of out-of-wedlock pregnancies and 
establish annual numerical goals 
for preventing and reducing the 
incidence of these pregnancies; and 

4. encourage the formation and main- 
tenance of two-parent families. 32 

States may choose to serve noncustodial 
parents under any of the above. 33 The 
choice of purpose is important because 
programs under the first two require the 
recipient to be part of a needy family 
which, under some specific circum- 
stances, could result in time limits, work 
participation, data reporting, and other 
requirements for the custodial parent. 
Below is a discussion of potential policy 
options available under each of the four 
purposes. 

Provide Assistance To Needy Families - 
The first purpose of TANF authorizes 
the provision of assistance to needy 
families with children so that the chil- 
dren may be raised in their own homes 
or the homes of relatives. The US 
Department of Health and Human 
Services (HHS) has indicated that a 
state can include the noncustodial par- 
ent as part of an “eligible family” and 
may provide assistance to the noncusto- 
dial parent if they are part of an eligible 
family. It is important to note that 
states are allowed to define “eligible 
families.” The federal government 
requires only that an eligible family 
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meet the relevant income and 
resource requirements established in 
the state’s TANF plan and include a 
minor child residing with a parent or 
relative (or a pregnant individual). 34 
States can choose whether or not 
to include the noncustodial parent 
as a member of the family. 35 
Expenditures under this 
purpose would need to 
be targeted at keeping 
the child in its home, 
presumably through 
raising the child 
support payment. 



End the Dependency 
of Needy Parents On 
Government Benefits - 
HHS has expressly 
stated that services to 
noncustodial parents can 
fall within the scope of the 
second purpose. This purpose \ 
permits states to help needy parents 
through activities that promote job 
preparation, work, and marriage includ- 
ing “job or career advancement activities, 
marriage counseling, refundable earned 
income tax credits, child care services, 
and employment services designed to 
increase the noncustodial parent’s ability 
to pay child support.” 36 Expenditures 
under the second purpose are limited to 
needy parents. 37 However, it is unclear, 
what, if any, services for noncustodial 
parents are encompassed within the sec- 
ond purpose that are not also encom- 
passed in the broader fourth purpose 
which is not limited to “needy” parents. 

Prevent and Reduce the Incidence of Out- 
of-Wedlock Pregnancies - Advocates may 
also wish to encourage their states to 
spend TANF money on noncustodial 
parents under the third purpose of 
TANF. HHS suggests that visiting nurses 
services, counseling, after-school pro- 
grams, and pregnancy prevention cam- 
paigns might fall under this purpose. 38 



Advocates may be able to make the 
case that the promotion of employ- 
ment opportunities could also reduce 
the likelihood of out of wedlock births. 
Many states already have programs 
aimed at reducing the incidence of out- 
of-wedlock pregnancies. For example, 
Wyoming has developed a task 
. '* force on unintended pregnan- 

' When funds \ cies and Oklahoma encour- 

are dedicated to \- ageS State Service agency 
\ staff to speak with and 

noncustodial parent \ assist young fathers. 39 
initiatives, child advocates \ 
should assist policy makers \ 
to develop programs which ■ j 
build on previous research 
and include resources 



Advocates in states 
with existing pro- 
grams may want to 
determine the current 
sources of funding for 
these program and 
assess whether addi- 



for rigorous 
evaluations. 



. / tional TANF or mainte- 
nance of effort (MOE) 
Tunds might be available to 
• support the program(s) with- 

out diverting needed funds from 
programs more directly benefiting chil- 
dren. Advocates in other states may 
wish to determine whether sufficient 
TANF or MOE funding is available to 
initiate a program within their state or 
community.. 

Encourage the Formation and 
Maintenance of Two-Parent Families - It is 
generally assumed that the fourth goal 
will allow TANF funds to be spent on a 
wide variety of initiatives aimed at pro- 
moting responsible fatherhood and 
increasing the capacity of fathers to pro- 
mote emotional and financial support 
for their children. These might include: 
parenting skills training, premarital and 
marriage counseling, mediation services, 
activities that promote parental access 
and visitation, and job placement and 
training services. 40 It is worth noting that 
expenditures under purposes 3 and 4 
appear permissible whether or not the 
noncustodial parent is needy and 
whether or not the family is receiving 
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TANF assistance. However, if the bene- 
fit provided to the noncustodial parent 
falls within the TANF definition of 
“assistance,” the benefit may only be 
provided if the noncustodial parent is a 
member of an “eligible family.” 41 
California currently has three pilot 
projects in place which work in con- 
junction with the District Attorney’s 
offices to identify low-income noncus- 
todial parents and provide them with 
employment and training services in 
the hopes of increasing the rate and 
level at which they pay child support. 

In states where they perceive TANF 
funding to be sufficient, child advo- 
cates may wish to encourage the state 
to include noncustodial parents in 
their definition of “eligible families” 
and to provide them benefits. However, 
advocates should be aware that provid- 
ing assistance to noncustodial parents 
may have consequences for TANF par- 
ticipation rates, sanctions, and time 
limits, particularly when the family 
would otherwise be classified as “child 
only” and when the noncustodial par- 
ent is the spouse of the head of house- 
hold. 42 

TANF Maintenance 
of Effort Funds 

HHS has stated that states may expend 
MOE funds on noncustodial parents if 
the benefits can be reasonably calculat- 
ed to accomplish one of the purposes of 
TANF and if the state has elected to 
include noncustodial parents in its defi- 
nition of “eligible families.” 43 Unlike fed- 
eral TANF funds, MOE money can only 
be spent on families meeting the 
income and resource standards estab- 
lished by the state in its TANF plan. 

State Funds 

The political momentum to support 
fathers is not limited to the federal level. 
States are increasingly supportive of 

) 
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fatherhood initiatives. A recent survey 
by the National Center for Children in 
Poverty indicates that at least 38 states 
are supporting public awareness activi- 
ties to promote responsible fatherhood. 
Forty-three states reported strategies to 
help fathers be better economic 
providers for their children, either by 
assisting low-income fathers with 
employment and training or by improv- 
ing child supportjenforcement. And 36 
states indicated they were implement- 
ing one or more initiatives to promote 
fathers as nurturers. 44 Child advocates 
should try to catalog the fatherhood 
initiatives in their state or community 45 
and the sources of funding for each. 
Once advocates are knowledgeable 



Conclusion ~ “ 

The correlation between father absence and child poverty suggests that father 
involvement and support are critical pieces of the puzzle for reducing child 
poverty. Research indicates that many of the fathers who currently fail to pay 
child support are themselves low-income and, thus, are unable to meet their 
child support obligations. The past few years have seen growing political 
momentum in support: of policies andprograms aimed . at low-income non- 
custodial fathers. The result is unprecedented sums of money available for 
fatherhood initiatives. Nonetheless, few of these initiatives have been proven 
to either increase the earnings of low-income noncustodial fathers or to 
increase their payment of. child support. 

Until fatherhood, initiatives have been evaluated as successful, advocates for 
children should be wary of efforts to divert funding away from low-income 
custodial families to noncustodial fathers. However, where funding has been 
dedicated to noncustodial parents, child advocates should encourage the 
implementation of pilot programs with rigorous evaluation components. The 
programs should build on lessons that, have been learned so far: combine 
work and skills-building activities, pass through child support to custodial 
families, and promote realistic child. support obligations and arrearage poli- 
cies. In addition to doing cost-benefit analyses, states should evaluate the 
impact of fatherhood initiatives on parental relationships, informal support 
(e.g., child care, in-kind contributions), father-child relationships, and chil- 
dren’s well-being. Increasing the amount of income noncustodial fathers have 
available to support their children is one potential strategy for improving the 
well-being of children; however, it is, so far, unproven and, thus, should not 
be allowed to replace more tried and true methods of supplementing or grow- 
ing the income available to low-income custodial families. Child advocates 
should encourage policymakers to see fatherhood initiatives for they what 
they are: a new weapon available in the war against child poverty. 



about existing fatherhood initiatives, 
they can encourage outreach to eligible 
participants and ensure that the pro- 
grams are continuously updated to 
reflect new research. Child advocates 
should also be aware that, as politically 
popular programs, fatherhood initia- 
tives may be consuming limited 
resources better spent on services 
directed at children or their custodial 
parents. However, child advocates will 
only be able to make such assessments 
once they are familiar with the breadth 
of programming available to low- 
income families (custodial and noncus- 
todial) and with evaluations on the 
effectiveness of those programs in 
improving child well-being. 
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